An intimate circle

of middle-colony comrades

FROM Pennsylvania and New Jersey, scenes of bloody
clashes between Tories and patriots, came three
signers who were closely knit in both their personal lives
and their work for independence. This little group, cen-
tered on the college at Princeton (below), included Rich-
ard Stockton, a wealthy Princeton lawyer; the Reverend
John Witherspoon, able president of the college; and Dr.
Benjamin Rush, an engaging Philadelphian whose inter-
ests were as numerous as Jefferson's and who pursued
them "like an arrow shot from a bow."

As a student at Princeton, Rush was acquainted with
college trustee Stockton. They met once again in 1767,
when Rush was studying medicine at Edinburgh and
Stockton arrived to offer the presidency of Princeton
to Scotsman Witherspoon, a noted theologian. Wither-
spoon's wife was reluctant to move to the colonies, but
Rush and Stockton won her over. Ten years later, while
Witherspoon was deeply involved in the affairs of the
college, Congress and the Presbyterian church, he was
called upon to perform a wedding. The groom was Ben-
jamin Rush; the bride was Stockton's daughter Julia.

CALVINIST AUSTERITY marks John Witherspoon, the only
clergyman to sign the Declaration. His dignity and persuasive
Scots burr made him a power in congressional committees.

Nassau I Ml, largest building in the colonies, where Congress was meeting when it received news of the treaty which ended the Revolution.

